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THE NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 

BY W. D. HOWELLS. 



A peophet of the kind skilled in forecasting accomplished 
events would have little difficulty in making himself believe that 
the recent deluge of historical romance, now perhaps beginning 
to ebb, was something he had all along expected. He might 
even succeed in persuading others that he had known the flood 
was coming; but this would be of minor importance; the great 
thing for the prophet, if a man of conscience, is to convince 
himself; the rest easily follows. At the worst, in a case like 
the present, the hardiest skeptic could do no more than retort that 
the actual fact was what everybody had foreseen. 



The actual fact of historical romance had been with us all 
through the period when the natural tendency in fiction prevailed, 
just as this tendency is now present amidst the welter of over- 
whelming romance. But some of the great masters of the natural 
school have ceased to be, and some have ceased to write. Flaubert 
and Maupassant, George Eliot and Anthony Trollope, Tour- 
guenieff and Dostoyevsky are dead ; from Bjornson, Kielland 
and Lie we hear seldom. Of the Spaniards, Galdos, Pardo- 
Bazan and Valdes, Valdes alone has recently published any- 
thing. In Italy the movement that swept all before it is only 
apparent in the work of Matilde Serao and Pogazzaro. In 
England Mrs. Humphry Ward alone seems active for truth in 
fiction; since "Jude" Mr. Thomas Hardy has done nothing con- 
siderable, and Mr. George Moore nothing since "Esther Waters." 
In France Zola confesses not merely in his abated energy, but 
in the sad explicitness of so many words, that he has "fought 
a losing fight." In Russia Tolstoy indeed has just spoken, after 
long silence in fiction, a word worthy his incomparable great- 
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ness in "Kesurrection." In our own country, where every genu- 
ine talent, young as well as old, is characterized by the instinct 
if not the reason of reality, nothing of late has been heard but the 
din of arms, the horrid tumult of the swashbuckler swashing on 
his buckler. 

If we inquire in our own case, or the Anglo-Saxon case, what 
in the psychological, sociological, or meteorological conditions will 
account for this state of things, we are met by the ready, the too 
ready, the even officious suggestion, that the accumulation of 
riches has vulgarized and the explosion of wars has brutalized the 
popular mind and spoiled the taste. There may be some- 
thing in that, and something more in the more subjective 
implication that our race, having more reason than ever to be 
ashamed of itself for its lust of gold and blood, is more than ever 
anxious to get away from itself, and welcomes the tarradiddles 
of the historical romancers as a relief from the facts of the odious 
present. It is a race which likes a good conscience so much that 
it prefers unconsciousness to a bad one; and there may be some- 
thing in the notion thrown out and in the notion that our 
appetite for gross fable has been stimulated by the spread of 
athletics among us, and that there is an occult relation between 
the passion for golf, say, and the passion for historical romance. 
One must not press a conjecture of this sort too hard, and it is in- 
teresting rather than convincing to consider how much the preva- 
lence of that sort of fiction has to do with the prevalence of the 
muscular ideals, especially among women, who especially with 
us are the repository of such intellectual refinement as we have 
attained, and whose tastes and manners have been coarsened by 
sharing the rude sports and boyish games of men. Apparently, 
women must follow men in their literary pastimes if they fol- 
low them in their other amusements: very few women proba- 
bly enjoy athletics as much as they pretend, and very few women 
probably are fond of novels of adventure; but athletics have 
nourished more and more since women took to them, and the 
novels of adventure have superabounded since our reading class, 
or reading sex, has pretended to enjoy them. 

II. 

The psychologist may be interested in tracing the obscure 
relations of these facts; but for the present purpose it seems 
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more useful to note that the novel of adventure, as a representa- 
tion, or misrepresentation, of life soon exhausted the range of 
tolerable improbability. It had to escape into a region where com- 
parisons and criterions could not follow it, and so we presently 
had that curious modern development of fiction on the lines of the 
old heroical romances which a few years ago filled the magazines 
with its phenomena. Imaginary thrones, principalities and pow- 
ers in a map of Europe which the novelist changed with more than 
Napoleonic ease, became the ready, the eager prey of English and 
American soldiers of fortune, and the field of such deeds of love 
and war as have not been equalled since the heroes of the French 
seventeenth century romancers overran their airy Asias and 
Africas, and subdued their pretended Persians, their imaginary 
Egypts, and married the native rulers. The modern adventurers 
did not indeed encounter the giants, dwarfs and magicians of the 
old books of chivalry, but if they had met them, no one can doubt 
that they would have overcome them; for these Englishmen and 
Americans were equipped for their forays, in that extraordinary 
fable land where they triumphed, with all the science and culture 
of the nineteenth century. 

They were, of course, not the heroes of the old heroical ro- 
mancers; they resembled, rather, in everything but the humility 
of his origin, the good Corporal Fritz of the "Grand Duchess of 
Gerolstein," and the countries where they flourished were as prob- 
ably ascertained as the hereditary dominions of that capricious 
but amusing princess. Their histories were the heroical ro- 
mances come again, but with a modern difference; as the 
historical novels which have succeeded them are by no means the 
novels of Scott, of Manzoni, of Hugo, of Dumas, or even of Cooper. 
No reader could mistake them for the work of these authors, 
either collectively or severally, and yet they are as interestingly a 
reversion to the ideal, though not the scope of their work, as the 
late Gerolstein school was to that of the heroical romancers. Like 
the Gerolstein school, the new historical school pays its duty to 
the spirit of reality, up to a certain point voluntarily, and beyond 
that involuntarily, and its writers represent life as they have 
themselves seen it look and heard it talk. In one of the best of 
their books, built very, very carefully upon the model of Thack- 
eray's historical fiction, and languaged with anxious scruple in 
the parlance of the eighteenth century as Thackeray reconstructed 
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it, the autobiographying hero has an instant of delightful natu- 
ralness when he says he "raised up in bed" and another when 
he reports a London lackey of George III.'s time as saying his 
master is "some better." We might have mistaken him for a 
Maryland gentleman of the colonial period, but these slight 
touches give him away for an up-to-date citizen of our imperial 
republic; and comfort us with the belief that the author, if he 
ever takes again to writing straight American, will not suffer 
from the inability to rid himself of Queen Anne English, which 
Trollope noted in Thackeray after his "Henry Esmond." An- 
other of the new historical novelists makes a Franco-American 
backwoodsman of the Eenimore Cooper type employ phrases drawn 
from our actual slang ; and yet another gives vivacity if not vital- 
ity to an English princess of the sixteenth century by having 
her speak and act like a little Hoosier hoyden. In a fourth the 
heroine thees and thous the father of her country without the 
warrant of Quaker breeding, and misbehaves herself upon most 
opportunities like a schoolgirl of our familiar fin de Steele sort. 
In the fifth we have Virginia life painted in talk so tall that it 
can never be measured except when by some happy accident one 
of the heroes forgets his lines, and tells a certain company of 
miscreants that he has "run with them long enough." 

III. 

Such a lapse is rare in that book, and I am willing to own 
that in citing these instances I have been testing the chain by its 
weakest link. When I have said this, however, in the interest of 
impartiality, I am not sure that it is true, even as regards the 
workmanship of the new historical school. One must recognize 
the fact that its writers have an ideal of workmanship, and that 
they aim at literary beauty with a praiseworthy constancy. They 
mean to have style, and they have each his or her standard to 
which they conscientiously devote themselves. But nature is the 
only model which can be followed with the assurance of unerring 
success, and literary beauty is so shy and evasive a thing that it 
will respond only to a beauty of the mind, and then only if it is 
not too much entreated. It does not appear from their work that 
these writers have invented any memorable personage, or rep- 
resented any action that persists in the mind like an experience 
of the reader. In fact, all the links seem weakest in a chain 
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which fails to bind character and the incident significant of char- 
acter together, which does not unite a truth to life with a nobility 
of ideal, or an artistic sense with an ethical motive. 

If I find the new historical romance wanting in these essen- 
tials of good fiction, what do I find in it? That might not be 
easy to say without losing one's patience ; for, after all, fiction is 
one of our most precious possessions, and if it is not good it is one 
of the worst things that can be. One cannot see it fall below the 
highest aim of the greatest novelists without a pang; and this 
highest aim of the greatest novelists has always been to move the 
reader by what he must feel to be the truth. For the civilized 
man no representation of events can give pleasure, or fail to give 
pain, if it is false to his knowledge of himself and others, though 
effected with art indefinitely finer than that which mainly offends 
the taste in our new historical romance. 

If the cave dweller told tales of fighting and hunting, full of 
bloodshed and violence, he was probably true to life as he had 
known it, and if he celebrated revenge as one of its highest aims, 
and homicide as one of its noblest facts, his ethics were of the 
quality of his aesthetics. But that does not form, to my mind, a 
reason why a twentieth century, or even a nineteenth century, 
novelist should expect me to believe and to be edified in believing 
his representation that this was the fact or the ideal of life in the 
eighteenth, seventeenth or even sixteenth century. I am obliged 
to protest that it was not, but is untrue to what we mainly know 
of them. What we mainly know of those ages is that the great 
mass of men, high and low, were then actuated by the wish- to be 
friends and at peace with other men; that they were often of 
humble and contrite hearts for their sins, and wished to bear 
themselves gently and not violently; that they, too, like our- 
selves, abhorred tumult and sought their happiness in religion 
and industry and learning, and often suffered for conscience' sake 
imprisonment and martyrdom, that we who have come after them 
might be the freer and safer and peacefuller in our lives. 

But I find scarce a hint of this in the new historical romances, 
which are as untrue to the complexion of the past as to person- 
ality in any time, or rather as crudely tentative and partial. I 
find duels and battles set forth as the great and prevalent human 
events ; I find pride and revenge worshipped as right and fine, but 
no suggestion of the shame and heartache which have followed the 
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doers of violence in all times and countries since the stone age. 
There is such spilth of blood that you might almost expect to see 
it drip from the printed page, and nowhere the consciousness that 
it is better to suffer wrong than to take the life of the vilest mis- 
creant. In the several ages when the Quaker conceived of 
Christ in conduct, the Puritan of the personal conscience and the 
Baptist of toleration in religion, the philosopher of positive free- 
dom in thought, they had no part in life as it shows itself to our 
new historical romancers. The moral and mental activities of 
those times were apparently confined to incidents which you come 
upon so often in their imaginary histories that they stamp them- 
selves on the memory as the only incidents. 

"The ruffian against whom I was pitted began to draw his breath in 
gasps. He was a scoundrel not fit to die, . . . unworthy of a gen- 
tleman's steel. I presently ran him through with as little compunction, 
and as great desire to be quit of a dirty job, as if he had been a mad 
dog." 

" 'Now, I'll scalp you,' he cried in a voice terrible to hear; and with 
his words, out came his hunting-knife from its sheath. ... In fact, 
he had taken off part of Maisonville's scalp, . . . insisting upon 
completing his cruel performance. . . . The big man wept with rage 
when he saw the bleeding prisoner protected. 'Eh bien! I'll keep what 
I've got,' he roared, 'and I'll take the rest of it next time!' He shook 
the tuft of hair at Maisonville, and glared like a mad bull." 

"Young Brandon replied, 'Stand your ground, you coward! . . . 
If you try to run, I will thrust you through the neck as I would a cur. 
Listen how you snort.' . . . Judson tried to keep the merciless 
sword-point from his throat. At last, by a dexterous twist of his blade, 
Brandon sent Judson's sword flying thirty feet away. The fellow 
started to run, but turned and fell upon his knees to beg for life. 
Brandon's reply was a flashing circle of his steel, and his sword-point 
cut lengthwise through Judson's eyes and the bridge of his nose, 
leaving him sightless and hideous for life." 

" 'Now, then, have you got that officer ready? . . . Up with him, 
then!' At the command, half a dozen men pulled on a rope which had 
been passed over the bough of a tree, and the young subaltern was 
swung clear of the ground. He struggled so fiercely for a moment that 
the cords which bound his wrists parted and he was able to clutch the 
rope above his head in a desperate attempt to save himself. It was 
useless, for instantly two rifles were leveled and two bullets sent 
through him; his hands relaxing, he hung limply, save for a slight mus- 
cular quiver." 

The inventors of the hideous incidents with which the new ro- 
mances teem have no turn for character if they had the time for 
it ; and possibly they do not prefer bloodshed, but are simply too 
busy with butchery for anything else. They are mostly gentle- 
men of peaceful callings and the instincts of law-abiding citizens, 
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with probably no love of homicide in them, who would rather stay 
away from a slugging match than not, and would not greatly 
enjoy an electrocution. Any pleasure in their bloody business, if 
it could be realized, is still less imaginable of the young ladies who 
deal in its horrors. These can hardly have witnessed violence of 
any kind, and must sicken at the sight of blows with the fist, 
much more thrusts with a sword or shots with a pistol ; and it may 
well be said that they mean no harm by their ideals of militant 
manhood. Very likely their ideals do not do all the harm which 
is their logic, but it is all the same their logic ; just as the logic 
of the royalties and nobilities which abound in the new historical 
romances is that life cannot be beautiful or great without them. 
Their testimony, false witness as it is, is against the American life 
of individual worth, without titles and ranks, and only the dis- 
tinction of honorable achievement. 

To be sure, one must not take the books too seriously. When 
their manners and their morals were the property of the dime 
novels, they sometimes inspired a neighborhood of boys to make 
for the Western plains in order to become or to destroy Indians ; 
and sometimes moved them to attempt burning one of their num- 
ber as a captive at the stake. But, after all, such things seldom 
happened, and now that the dime novel has got into good literary 
society, and flourishes in periodicals of the highest class, with a 
tradition of exacting taste in fiction, it is not credible that its 
ideals will immediately affect the conduct of its readers. The vast 
majority of readers will rise from the books as guiltless of any 
wish to realize the ideals of conduct presented to them as the gentle 
young girls and amiable gentlemen who write them. But that 
such fiction will in a measure and for a while debauch the minds 
and through their minds the morals of their readers, is reasonably 
to be feared even by the optimist. That delicate something which 
we call tone, whether intellectual or ethical, must suffer from an 
orgy of the kind as it would suffer from an excess in opium or 
absinthe. 

IV. 

Again I find myself growing too serious about a phase of fic- 
tion which I cannot denounce unsparingly without suspecting 
myself of forcing the note; and vf I have borne on too hard I 
should like to make amends, i am bound to say that what 
I think the grotesque, the ludicrous immorality of the new histor- 
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ical romancers does not include the sort of immorality which we 
have first in mind when we use the word. The relations of the 
sexes, so far as I have noticed, are mostly most exemplary in them. 
There is nowhere anything but a wish to get the lovers married at 
all hazards, or as many hazards as possible. Perhaps the books 
would be a little truer to human experience in the past, not to say 
the present, if the behavior of their heroes and heroines, in this 
respect, was not so irreproachable; but 1 am not going to make 
this a reproach to their authors, who have enough to answer for in 
tbeir inculcation of revenge, pride, anger, contempt and other 
bad passions. It seems to be a condition of getting their tremen- 
dous affairs transacted that the hero should often be a ruthless 
homicide ; but he really must be a tiresome ass or an impossible 
peacock, not to be mismated with the pert and foolish doll that 
passes for the heroine. He, being what he is, is apt to be of a 
solemn behavior; but she is commonly very sprightly, with ex- 
traordinary social gifts for getting herself into trouble ; she must 
usually have a touch of comedy, an arch manner, a habit of 
dropping ironical curtseys, and of making satirical speeches the 
flit of which she might be supposed to keep her secret, if they 
were not of such manifest effect upon the other characters. 

Characters ? Are they characters, any of those figments which 
pass for such in the new historical romances? They are hardly 
so by any test of comparison with people we know in life or in 
the great fictions. They are very simple souls, whose main busi- 
ness is to impersonate a single propensity, and immediately or re- 
motely to do the hero and the heroine good or harm ; to show them 
off ; to die by his hand, or to cherish a baffled ambition for hers. 
When they are historical figures their deportment is such as would 
be imaginable of the historical figures of the Eden Musee if these 
were called upon to leave their statuesque repose and move and 
speak. 

No pains have been spared to make them life-like, and, 
as I have suggested, the novelists have each been anxious to pro- 
duce a literary masterpiece. The trouble with their attempt 
seems to be that it is only too literary. It appears that we 
may have some virtues in excess ; that in matters of art it is pos- 
sible to be so artistic as to exclude nature. I should say that 
the mistake of the new historical novelist, when his aesthetic in- 
tention is most admirable, was to have done just that. It is hard 
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to get nature to take part in one's little effects when it is an affair 
of contemporary life ; if it is an affair of life in the past, her co- 
operation is still more reluctant. But literature is always willing 
and ready to lend a hand to the literary man; it is at home when 
he calls; it is never previously engaged when he invites it, as 
nature is so often ; and perhaps it is not altogether their own fault 
that the new historical romancers have got her help so seldom. I 
fancy moments when they have tried for it, and been disappointed, 
and so turned to the faithful friend of authorship, and got on 
with literature alone. At the best, the historical novelist must 
often do this, for the life which he wishes to portray exists only 
in the records, and speaks a language surviving only in the books. 
If he is a very great talent, he will divine that nature, especially 
human nature, is the same from generation to generation; and 
that his only hope is to put the present frankly into the clothes 
of the past. But he seems to me not to be a very great talent in 
the recent instances, or of any gift so marked as the instinct for 
hitting the fancy of our enormous commonplace average. Be- 
sides, what is a poor man to do with the nineteenth century in 
eighteenth or seventeenth century clothes, if he has at the same 
time to celebrate the ideals of the stone age? His difficulty is 
simply doubled. 

V. 

I do not think it by any means a despicable thing to have hit 
the fancy of our enormous commonplace average. Some of the 
best and truest books have done this. "The Pilgrim's Progress" 
did it; "Uncle Tom's Cabin" did it; Mr. Clemens's "Roughing 
It" did it; Longfellow's poetry did it; Mr. James Whitcomb 
Eiley's poetry does it ; Edward Bellamy's gospel of justice in . 
"Looking Backward" did it. But what is despicable, what is 
lamentable is to have hit the popular fancy and not have done 
anything to change it, but everything to fix it ; to flatter it with 
false dreams of splendor in the past, when life was mainly as 
simple and sad-colored as it is now ; to corrupt it to an ignomini- 
ous discontent with patience and humility, and every-day duty, 
and peace. 

This, after all the allowances and exceptions, is what the new 
American school of historical romance must do, not of set pur- 
pose or deliberate design, but largely in obedience to the mystical 
law of interaction which in human affairs makes every power the 
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agent as well as the authority. A vulgar literature is because 
the vulgar taste for it was, and the vulgar taste for it will be, be- 
cause the vulgar literature has been. Cause and effect are so 
intimately associated in such things that we cannot part or dis- 
tinguish one from the other; and my own failure to do so is 
confessed in turning from it to recognize the extraneous fact 
that the popularity of this sort of fiction seems already to be 
waning, however long its influence is obscurely to continue. 
There are clear signs that its immense favor is abating; there' 
are sullen whispers in the Trade that the historical romance, as 
a "seller," has had its day ; and a corresponding impatience in the 
simple-hearted candor of those unliterary critics who feel duped 
in having yielded to the temptation of reading a book because 
everybody else was reading it. These critics seem, if you hear 
them complain, not to be much comforted by the assurance of 
some literary critics that they were indulging a very wholesome 
appetite in gorging themselves at the bloody repast spread by the 
historical romancers ; and I own that I sympathize with them in 
this. I do not see why the spectacle of every sort of brute adven- 
ture, even when it is not bloody, should be thought particularly 
wholesome. I suspect that the taste for it is not so very simple or 
natural in civilized and cultivated people, who might be much 
more simply and naturally attracted by a social situation, a moral 
problem, or a psychological question, and would revert to brute 
adventure only in their abnormal moods. 

But the confession of the dupes, which, though so justly in- 
dignant, is also so amusing, would do little more to philosophize 
the phenomenon than the whispers of the Trade. That work must 
be left, apparently, to some synthetic student of our time, who 
may hereafter get a better perspective of the fact than seems pos- 
sible now. I have tried to note such phases of it as appeal to the 
contemporary observer, and there are, doubtless, others which will 
have caught the attention of other inquirers, who may possibly 
offer some plausible explanation of one curious fact of the 
situation. 

While the Gerolstein school of heroical romance was almost 
wholly of English origin, the new historical romance is almost 
altogether native American. I can think of no new English 
historical novel which has enjoyed the overwhelming popularity of 
so many American romances ; though the two countries seem to be 
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moved now by so many impulses in common, and to be swollen by 
the same race-conceit, the same ignoble ideals of force. It is 
possibly because the English have looked more constantly and 
more profoundly into the past, and found there was nothing 
in it, that they have invented imaginary realms, and left the ex- 
ploitation of history to our more ardent, more inexperienced ro- 
mantic school. It is certainly simpler to cut loose from any sort 
of fact, and abandon one's self to pure fake as the English have 
done. One cannot, then, be brought to book, or in any wise held re- 
sponsible by the reader's knowledge; the answer to all criticisms 
of manners, morals, costume, parlance, in the work of the Gerol- 
stein school, is that it is pure fake. With historical fiction it is 
different and much more difficult. The novelist is obliged to 
keep a conscience so far moral that he may not commit the 
solecisms he can help, or make the misrepresentations that he is 
likely to be found out in. He, indeed, addresses a crude and 
ignorant audience for the most part, but there is always a chance, 
which he must guard, that some better informed person may over- 
hear him. He is not so free as the heroical romancer, and hardly 
even as free as the poor realist who restricts himself to reporting 
what he knows of life, and otherwise keeps off the grass in the 
straight and narrow path of truth. 

VI. 

Do I, then, wholly dislike historical fiction as impossible and 
deplorable? On the contrary, I like it very much in the instances 
which I can allege for the reasons I can give. I like Goldsmith's 
"Vicar of Wakefield," Richardson's "Pamela" and "Clarissa," 
Frances Burney's "Evelina," Maria Edgeworth's "Belinda," Jane 
Austen's "Pride and Prejudice," "Northanger Abbey" and 
"Emma," all of Anthony Trollope's novels and most of George 
Eliot's; my catholic affection for historical fiction embraces even 
Fielding's "Tom Jones" and De Foe's "Eoxana." These and the 
novels like them are what Mr. Kipling has somewhere declared 
the only historical novels, because, being true to the manners of 
their own times, they alone present a picture of the past, worthy 
to be called historical. But I go farther than this, and delight in 
certain retrospective novels which I find as veracious as the faith- 
fullest circumspective novels. First and foremost among them is 
Tolstoy's "War and Peace," which presents an image of the past 
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that appeals to my knowledge of myself and of other men as un- 
impeachably true. There a whole important epoch lives again, 
not in the flare of theatrical facts, but in motives and feelings so 
much like those of our own time, that I know them for the pas- 
sions and principles of all times. It is perhaps because the char- 
acters and events are separated from the author's day by only a 
generation that they are so well ascertained, or perhaps they are 
made equal with us in date by the author's conception of the 
human solidarity as always essentially the same; so that when I 
read a chapter of "War and Peace" it is as convincing of the ex- 
ternal fact from the internal truth as a chapter of such a palpitant 
actuality as "Eesurrection." For a like reason our greatest ro- 
mancer, Mark Twain, by art as unlike Tolstoy's as possible, enables 
one to have one's being in the sixth century with his "Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur's Court." He, too, in an imaginative 
scheme as wildly fantastic as Tolstoy's is simply real, is a true 
historical novelist because he represents humanity as we know it 
must have been, since it is humanity as we know it is. His his- 
torical fiction is as nobly anarchical as most historical fiction is 
meanly conventional in the presence of all that wrong which calls 
itself vested right; and the moral law is as active in that fasci- 
nating dream world which he has created as it is in this waking 
world, where sooner or later every man feels its power. 

I like Mark Twain's historical fiction above all for this su- 
preme truth, just as I like Tolstoy's ; but I am not above a more 
purely aesthetic pleasure in such an historical novel as Stendhal's 
"Chartreuse de Parme," though this was written so near to the 
supposed time of the action that it might be called reminiscential 
rather than historical. In this, as in "War and Peace," and 
"1 Promessi Sposi," which I like equally, a whole epoch lives 
again morally, politically and socially, with such entirety and 
large inclusion that the reader himself becomes of it. 

It is by some such test that we are to know the validity of 
any work of art. It is not by taking us out of ourselves, but by 
taking us into ourselves, that its truth, its worth, is manifest; it 
convinces us by entering into our experience and making its events 
part of that, if it does not enter into our conscience and make 
its ideals part of that. My grief with our new historical ro- 
mances is that they do neither the one nor the other; and though 
it is not a serious grief, the thing itself being so unserious, I 
must insist upon it, for it is greater than any other feeling I 
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have concerning them. If one could go and acquire a little inex- 
perience, or a good deal; or if one could rid one's self of one's 
moral sense as easily as one sometimes! defies it, perhaps one 
might better enjoy these books; and I wish to say here, while 
there is yet a minute, that their badness does not seem wilful in 
any sort. In the literary sort, though it is often so grotesque 
and hopeless, it is at other moments relieved by the distinct inten- 
tion of art in construction and treatment. One cannot say that 
there is ever much more than the intention ; but such an intention 
is always respectable; and in some of the books there is a real 
feeling for nature, poetically expressed, though, so far as I 
have noticed, never a real feeling for human nature. In that 
all the rest fall below, and immeasurably below, Colonel J. W. De 
Forest's recent story of the revolutionary beginnings in Boston. 
"A Lover's Revolt" is in indefinitely smaller compass, a story akin 
to "War and Peace" through the moral quality of truth to univer- 
sal and eternal human experience. The author makes the epoch 
his own by knowledge and penetrating sympathy; and the 
battle pieces, if less fearlessly painted than the bloody scenes in 
the romances which I have refrained from distinguishing by 
name, have the fascination of a soldier's talk about such things. 
It is not only from his own experience of war that Colonel De For- 
est paints war as it is, with Tolstoyan fidelity, but from the ar- 
tistic conscience of a true novelist. This has before availed him 
in his novels of contemporaneous American life, though it has 
not availed him with a large public, which seems to be sometimes 
as wonderfully missed as made. It is not probable that in the 
wane of the historical school his book, which so easily outvalues 
them all in the qualities of real historical fiction, will enjoy their 
spectacular vogue. It has its weak points, and it is a little too 
thumpingly patriotic for my pleasure; but its weak points are 
not so many and its patriotism not so vainglorious as our public 
seems to like in historical romance. 

The patriotism in Edward Bellamy's posthumous romance, 
"The Duke of Stockbridge," is full of a misgiving which the 
retrospective patriot of our day always does well to acquaint him- 
self with as a part of our national history. It is with the short 
and simple annals of the poor, as they may be read in the facts of 
that squalid period immediately following the Eevolution, that 
this admirable book concerns itself ; and if it is bare and bleak in 
the atmosphere to which it exposes our national pride, it is prob- 
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ably not less veracious for that reason. Economically it repre- 
sents that terrible time when the depreciated Continental cur- 
rency made the hard-working poor the easy prey of the gentleman 
class — the lawyers, doctors, shop-keepers, preachers and school- 
masters — all through New England, and the loathsome jails were 
choked with imprisoned debtors; when the poor hated the rich 
as never before or since in our country, and the rich ground the 
faces of the poor with a secure conviction of their right to do so 
that very few millionaires now enjoy. Politically it celebrates a 
phase of Shays' Eebellion, which was foredoomed to failure, and 
has been easily handed down to obloquy, but which is here 
shown as grounded in such suffering as few people have tamely 
undergone. On the personal side, the story is intensely vivid, 
and its characters live with the life that is our nature to-day, and 
constitute it truly historical by their truth to themselves and to 
us. It was by a series of chances that the book remained un- 
published while the author was with us, but more than ever, in 
reading the story, imperfect and wanting as it is in those last 
touches which he would have known how to give it, one realizes 
how great a loss his death was not to humanity only, but to the 
humanities; how infinitely beyond all our other historical ro- 
mancers, his fine imagination would have carried him in fiction. 

VII. 

In my praise of these two books I must own to having got 
rather far away from both the temper and the text of my sermon. 
After all, the sources of loving or hating in any sort will not 
be successfully interrogated; and I am sensible, at the end, of 
leaving the popularity of the present or recent historical school 
much the same mystery I found it. I will not risk any reputa- 
tion for prophecy I may have acquired by too frankly predicting 
the end of that school. It may be beginning to be recent, or it 
may have only begun to be present. If we suppose that the young 
and strong, if not very sage or clear, generation now swelling the 
census is tired of it, there are always generations of the young 
and strong to come, who will perhaps be no sager or clearer than 
this. But we have still a republic and not yet an empire of 
letters, and no one is obliged to read silly books. There are 
plenty of wise ones which some of us have not read. 

W. D. Howells. 



